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FOREWORD 


The first edition of “Prairies and Pioneers” was 
published by the author as a Christmas gift to his 
friends, many of them pioneers or the sons and 
daughters of pioneers. The book was received with 
such enthusiasm that a second edition has been re- 
leased. 


The incidents and events recorded herein have 
to do with the development period of Northwestern 
Kansas. They constitute a sort of personal history of 
the settling of a new, raw prairie—highlights and 
shadows in pioneer lives that have gained a mellow- 
ness with the passage of more than half a century. 
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WHO DID IT? | 
Well, John did many of the draw- 


ings, Mary Katherine some, Mamma 
some, and I built the Church and 
hanged the horse thief! Robert crit- 
icized the Composition.—J. S. Bird. 
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The inspiration? The lives of two 
ordinary, extraordinary pioneers in 
particular, and many others in general. 
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MOTHER 


Mother Margaret faced each dawn; 
To meet the duties of the day; 

To fashion lives that were to be; 
Guide feet that must not stray; 

To walk and talk with angels; 
To know the ways of God; 

To live a life of service; to touch with love 
The clod called man, 

That he, too, might understand 
The Father’s love so deep; 

Then, as the shades of night came on, 
She also went to sleep. 
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THE CALL OF THE OPEN COUNTRY 


Fifty years ago, father and mother, both now. 
deceased, were traveling through Central Southern 
Nebraska, perhaps not far from Hastings or Orleans, 
journeying to their new home in the free lands of 
Kansas. Progress was slow, not only because of the 
team and schooner equipage, but because in addition, 
stock-cattle had to be grazed as driven. However, 
the pioneers advanced. What emotions and feelings 
they experienced, we can but guess! Hearts were 
young and hopes were high. 


Like another family, there was an expectant 
mother with anxious desires for a place that could 
be called home, humble though it be. Lure of the 
open country! Thus it has ever been with civilization 
trekking from settled lands to the new and the 
untried. 
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RIVERS, CROSSINGS, AND FERRIES 


“Say, Jim, I can swim them cattle across that 
river (the Missouri) for a tenth of what that ferry- 
man wants,” remarked Clendenning, ‘“‘Clen” as he 
was known, who with his family made up one outfit 
of the group of schooners with which my parents 
traveled. Clen did “swim” the thirty head of cattle 
across the river and without loss. Father and Mr. 
Bliss preceded the cattle and with Jassos helped snake 
them up the slippery west bank. Thus it was that 
the owners of the cattle were saved a considerable 
ferry fee, and Clen’s pride was Foripsnen din gly 
boosted. 


The Platte River was crossed by toll bridge, 
where again the cattle swam. The Republican River 
had to be crossed by fording with wagons and by 
driving or swimming the cattle. 


Many of the mover wagons of the time, my 
father’s in particular, carried a crate in which.a 
dozen or more chickens were freighted through. The 
ford of the Republican River was deep and steep on 
the southwest bank, thus, as the team came to it and 
scrambled up the incline, the chickens were sub- 
merged, perhaps only momentarily, but to the lady 
who! aelved them it seemed ages! Chickens, thus 
transported, after the first day out, would be re- 
leased as soon as the schooner was stopped for the 
evening. They hopped about, clucking and singing 
until twilight, when without ado they returned to 
their crate. 


Life in the new country held emergencies and 
vicissitudes in such number that pioneers had many 
“rivers to cross.” 
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BUILDING THE SOD HOUSE 


The occassion was 
a “bee” to build a sod 
house for Widow 
Sprague. McDougal 
was selected as foreman. 
His instructions ran 
thus: “Now, Ellick, you and Bliss go to where you 
find the nearest spot of good blue stem sod; break 
out a tract five or six rods long; set the gauge on 
your sod-plow for three inches deep, and take furries 
twelve inches wide, as near as you can. Two of you 
boys, Frank and Sid, take good sharp spades and cut 
the sods into lengths of two feet, allowing enough 
extry for trimmin’—say about 26 inches in all. Take 
one wagon for each two of you, and begin deliverin’ 
the sod here where a space 16x32 will be squared off 
and staked out. Smith, you and Crawford take your 
wagon to the crick east of Brown’s ford, cut down a 
straight cottonwood 18 inches through at the butt— 
cut it off thirty-two foot long. Then for each -16- 
inch space on each side of these walls, you bring a 
rafter five inches thick and ten feet long. 


‘““Have Mason take his wagon and get a full load 
of them fine willows, an inch at the butts and eight 
to twelve foot long. Them will be just the things 
needed for the roof; and say, Sid, bring a few extry 
poles or posts seven or eight inches through to make 
door lintels, door frames, and window lintels and 
frames. 


“Now, John, let’s lay off a 6-8 and 10 three 
cornered spot for one corner. That gives us a square. 
corner and then we can easily lay off the side lines 


and the ends. But here is Ellick and Bliss with the 
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first load of sod. Say, men, you should handle them 
sods with the grass side down. Now, lay two rows 
along the north side, keeping the joints in one row 
a foot ahead or a foot behind the joints in the second 
row, right beside it; and place it grass side down, and 
so on clear around the house, except a three-foot 
space where the door goes. Now, boys, with sharp 
spades we shave enough dirt from the upper side of 
them sods to fill the cracks between them—see? And 


pound it in until the space between the edges is filled 
like this. 


“The next round of sods will be laid crosswise 
and the next lengthwise, and so on, being sure to keep 
the wall plumb, and for a plumb line we have here a 
heavy bolt tied to this string.” 


The workers hustled good-naturedly to the task 
until the walls reached a height of four feet, at which 
point split posts 41% feet ane were laid Esperance 
in the wall flat side up where windows were to be 
inserted. The frames for those one-sash windows 
were also made of split saplings 5 to 7 inches thick, as 
was also the lintel over windows and doors. Frames 
were held in place by means of inch pegs driven 
through auger holes in the frame and extending ten 
inches or more into the sod wall. The sod walls and 
the division wall equi-distant from each end being 
raised to the desired height approximately 714 feet, 
the gables were built up two feet above the side walls, 
thus giving two feet of fall in nine. The gables being 
finished, the ridge polé thirty-two feet long was next 
swung into place. The end walls and division walls 
were notched to received it so that the top side of the 
ridge pole would be just level with the top of the 
pables 
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The rafters were laid from the side walls to the 
ridge pole, on which in turn fine willows were laid 
crosswise of the rafters, and on the covering of wil- | 
lows was placed a single layer of sod, grass side down. 
The addition of a small amount of native lime or clay 
completed the roof and insertion of four one-sash 
windows and one door completed the widow’s house. 
The buffalo grass was shaved from the floor with a 


sharp spade. This sod (dirt) floor would soon become 
baked, hard and smooth. 


BOB WILSON 


“Mrs. Wilson, I can scarcely bear to tell you the 
facts—but—but—” the brusque cowboy courier 
hesitated in tears. Mrs. Wilson divined his thoughts. 
“Oh, Bob is hurt! Something has happened to my 
Glie: eea eens ke ake, ae man, tell me! she im- 
plored. “Yes, Ma’m—it’s Bob. He was drowned last 
night in the Smoky near Wallace.” 


Bob Wilson and his men had attempted to cross 
the north fork of the Smoky near Oid Fort Wallace. 
The stream was swollen by hail and rain. Bob’s won- 
derful pony was whirled away by the rush of the icy 
water. The rider’s slicker skirts enwrapped his head 
and arms. They found him with his hands at the 
buckle of his belt. He was young, trained to the sad- 
dle and to the plains—a born executive and but re- 
cently married. The story of the seventy- five mile 
ride of Mrs. Wilson, without preparation or without 
stop, to reach her dedd husband, was told over and 
over by the early settlers. 
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WHO STARTED THIS FIRE? 


“Td like to see the son of 
2 -———_ that ‘it’ this “fire;” 
shouted an excited ranch 
man as he galloped his horse 
almost into the door of 
father’s newly constructed 
sod house, only a few days 
after its occupancy. 

During the days the 
house was being built and the 
first steps preparatory to 
winter were being made, an out-or-door fireplace 
and “‘bake-oven” in the ravine nearby, served until 
stoves could be procured from the railroad, seventy- 
five miles distant. 


It was from this open fireplace the prairie fire 
started and swept unhindered for miles to the north; 
and it was of this fire’s origin that the gun-bristling 
ranchman would know, because trouble-making talk 
had been indulged to the effect that the cattlemen 
could be driven out by the homesteader’s firing of 
the grassy prairies. 


Explanation of the fact that children had acci- 
dentally set the fire, substantiated by 
the further fact that our party had 
cattle of their own for which grass was 
needed, mollified the agitated cattle- 
man, and led to his six-shooters being 
restored to its holster. He subsequently 
became a loyal friend of the men and : 
women of our settlement—such was WH, 
not unusual with these gruff men of 


the plains. : _ 
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NEIGHBORS 


McDougals built their sod house on their home- 
stead at a point only sixty to seventy rods from the 
place where my father had built his a short time 
before. | 

George and Jane were from Missouri; my father 
and mother from Minnesota; they spoke a dialect 
peculiar to that section of Missouri from whence they 
came, which to my parents was at first strange and 
peculiar; they were Protestants, my folks Catholic; 
they were Republicans, my parents Democrats. 
They brought with them many practices and man- 
nerisms peculiar to their sections; my parents brought 
practices as peculiar to them as theirs to us; they 
were much given to hunting, trapping, fishing and 
cattle grazing; my father was seriously devoted to 
grain farming, stock feeding and farming. Under 
other conditions so many opposites would have held 
them apart, but with the pioneer it was different. 


George assisted my. father in tasks where more 
than one man was required; Jane took care ‘of 
mother’s children or did mother’s work at such times 
as it was necessary for her to be absent from home, 
or unable to do her work because of illness. In turn 
father and mother assisted them. When a doctor was 
needed for the McDougals, father rode pell mell to 
seek professional services. George and my father to- 
gether set the broken arm of the former’s' nephew; 
together they went upon the long trips to the railroad. 
for supplies, and together their wives and_ babies 
mingled and lived. Mother was a second mother to 
the MoD eucal children, and Mrs. McDougal was a 
bright angel to us. Nahipltaheisd lierle Andy odiéd my 
father and mother were the chief attendants and 
sympathetic mourners. 
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Kansas pioneers came from all corners of the 
country, possessed of traits and training and preju- 
dices most marked, but, because of their interde- 
pendence, a relationship deeper than friendship re- 
sulted, men of the plains became brothers, almost as 
members of the same family. This relationship did. 
not extend only to Jane and George, who lived near- 
est, but included John and Ella, Jim and May, and 


to the whole community. 


THE COUNTRY DOCTOR 


During the first years almost no medical services 
were to be had at any distance. One Doctor Day, an 
Indian Doctor, made occasional trips into the settle- 
ment. He could in case of extreme necessity pull 
(not extract) teeth, and did prescribe simple reme- 
dies and advise certain procedure for the sick. 


Later came the real country doctor who at first 
rode horseback to answer calls of his patients. Then, 
when light wagons, buck-boards and buggies were in- 
troduced, the country practitioner drove a mustang 
pony team, or was so driven by a liveryman. Ethics 
of the professions then as now made it obligatory on 
him to go regardless, and this these early followers of 
Hippocrates did do. They went, rain or shine, bliz- 
zard or no blizzard. In some cases they even swam 
swollen creeks to reach sufferers, they ate the meager 
fare of the frontiersman, they fit into all classes and 
kinds of homes. They endured without complaint 
every hardship and necessity. The physician of those 
earlier days rendered a service that can scarcely be 
measured. 
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PRINCE 


Prince and Deck made up 
the team that brought the fam- 
ily from the settled east to the 
unsettled west. Alone they 
scrambled up the slippery west 
bank of the ford at the Repub- 
lican River, where other outfits 
had been forced to double. During the many nights of 
the long trip they grazed very close to the covered 
wagon, without lariat or hobble, to come rushing up 
at any hour at the signal of the owner. An ear of 
corn, or a fond pat on the nose, was sufficient re- 
ward. The horse thief who would get them must take 
them from the owner’s side, if at all. 


Their strength and intelligence made the build- 
ing of the sod house easier, and their fleet feet made 
shorter the tedious trips to the railroad (Grinnell, 
Kansas) for stove, lumber, and supplies. The high 
spirits of these young animals “heartened” the lonely 
wife, and encouraged the serious father. They con- 
stituted the pioneer’s power plant, his transportation 
system, and an essential part of his means of defense. 


One spring day in ’81, together they played on a 
patch of first bottom meadow just across from the 
pioneer’s home; Deck in the lead, they galloped up an 
incline from the first to the second level, when crash! 
a streak of light, and Deck lay dead on the higher 
ground, while Prince was knocked down, but scram- 
_ bled with difficulty to his feet. Never before had he 
run away, but after that experience at the first sound 
of thunder, fear would overcome his intelligence, and 
with bit frozen in his teeth he would charge forth in 
a frantic effort to reach his stall. 
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Money had to be earned and saved to buy a new 
mate. In the meantime, Prince was obliged to pull 
the wagon, the plow, and the harrow alone. Came 
more and younger horses; Old Prince received such 
care and affection as few animals do. A “Prince and 
Deck” figured largely in the economic scheme of 
most pioneer families. 


OUR SOD HOUSE 


Our sod house was approximately 14’x22’ inside, 
with the long dimension extending east to west, fac- 
ing south within 125 feet of the bed of Beaver Creek, 
on the left bank of which the house stood. This was 
built between October 26 and November 5, 1879. 
An additional room, also sod, was approximately 
14’x16’, added during the year 1880. During the 
winter of 1880-81 from the ceiling of this extra room 
hung “jerked” antelope meat. This early sod house 
was used for several months as a school during a time 
father was establishing residence upon adjoining 
school land to bring it into market. The school was 
taught by Miss Margaret Palmer, the daughter of an 
early settler. 
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CONTESTS FOR LAND 


“You're the damned 


ing to get my hands on,” 
ejaculated a tall, well-built 
man of the frontier as he 
reached for his six-shooter, 
and at the same time for 
the back of the neck of an 
sur- 
veyor and “locator” in the 
land rush of the middle eighties—who was bent over 
a wash bow] at an Oberlin Hotel. Everything went 
dead still; a tragedy seemed imminent; but the small 
man by a glance into a mirror in front of him took 
in the whole situation. 


Like a flash his hand went to his belt, and diag- 
onally upward until the aggressor was looking 
straight into the barrel of a forty-five caliber pistol. 
To the hypnotizing onlookers there came the “click” 


little skunk P’ve been wait- 


of a double acting revolver—a pair of long arms — 


pushed upward and David marched his Goliath to 
the street and into oblivion. 


Pe ae fe a 3 


A settler named Will Clendenning sought to 
establish residence on a quarter later known as the 
Myron Burd quarter. To make quick and sure work 
of it he brought ridge-pole, rafters; roof-willows and 
a group of helpers to the building site late one eve- 
ning. Work continued throughout the night, so that 
the next morning found Clendenning’s Hee out com- 
plete, with soko issuing from the stove-pipe chim- 
ney, and the family properly “settled.” A squatter, 
one Chamberlain by name, tried to oust “Clen” as 
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the settler was called. As the altercation went for- 
ward a rooster not yet released from the frate in 
which the little flock of chickens had been brought, 
crowed lustily, whereupon Clendenning said to Cham- 
berlain, “You hear that rooster crow? Well, by God, 
that means settlement!” 


THE FIRST FURNITURE 


Father never worked at carpentry as a trade, but 
he was trained in the craft, and brought the most es- 
sential tools with him to the new country. Many 
pieces of furniture were made by him in the home. 
Some of it from the lumber he hewed and split from 
native timber or from oak pieces gathered from 
wagons and equipment left in the Beaver Creek val- 
ley three or four miles from our homestead through 
the massacre of a U. S. surveying party in the ’70’s. 


Home-made Hoe 
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MARY MASON’S HOME 


Of all the homes of the pioneer settlement, that 
of George and Mary Mason was most interesting for 
us youngsters to visit. George had come to America 
from England in the early seventies, had served as an 
Indian fighter on the plains before deciding to home- 
stead in Kansas; but his wife, Mary Holmes Mason, 
came to the Kansas praries direct from London, Eng- 
land, to help make a home for George and herself, in 
a sod house. How strange it must have been to her! 


The Masons were without children. Mrs. Ma- 
son came to be known at first as “Mary” and later as 
“Aunt Mary.” The Mason home held extraordinary 
attractions because it was different. There were 
strange looking pieces of furniture; a queer clock 
with Arabic figures on the dial, a few pieces of fine 
walnut furniture; some little hand-made walnut 
boxes and all the utensils and home equipment of a 
more refined type than the hit-and-miss, home-made, 
BBN eed collection found in the frontiersman’s 

ome. 


The cooking, too! The plum pudding, the tea 
and cake, the marmalade and preserves, all helped 
build up added interest in Aunt Mary’s home. 


Aunt Mary’s Home 
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Then their manners and customs were out of the 
ordinary. The gentility of “I would thank you for 
the bread”; ‘Please let me help you” and other little 
table refinements of manner and politeness made deep 
impressions on little boys and girls from homes in 
which there was a maximum of brusqueness and di- 
rectness of the West. There was too, new wonder in 
the magazines, straight from London, profusely illus- 
trated, that were always found in the Mason’s living 
room. 


Outside the house was George’s little blacksmith 
shop-—George who worked in iron and termed him- 
self the “iron man,” with his home-made hammers 
and rifles remade of others. His first supplies of steel 
came from wrecked wagons of a government survey- 
ing party massacred by Indians on Beaver Creek a 
few years before the coming of the homesteaders. 


But by far the most important was Aunt Mary 
herself. A small woman, not over five feet in height, 
with beaming blue eyes, vivacity unconquerable, and 
with kindness that knows no bounds. A visit to Aunt 
Mary’s was a trip to another world. 


Wooden Plane 


Trough for Livestock 
from Hollowed Log 
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HOME EDUCATION 

The first 
twenty years 228 — eee G 
of my life was SSR eee pee 
a period of al- - > fe 
most constant 
companionship Home-made = ee 8S. 
with my fath- Tilig eecireha ey 2 
er. He planned that it might be so, and my greatest 
pleasure was in being at his side. "T'was from him I 
learned the arts that now qualify for an “eagle 
scout.” 

Farm machinery of that period was almost all of 
the “walking” type, yet every implement on father’s 
farm had a little home-made seat of wood somewhere 
on it, in order that I might ride up the long rows, 
round and round the field. "Iwas he who directed my 
efforts in taking apart and putting together again the 
Appleby Knotter of our self-binder. His greatest 
pride was in the ability of his sons to “lay out” a 
straight line for plowing, or to make corn -rows 
“straight as an arrow, or for us to do a perfect job 
of the work at hand. 

Later years brought individual problems and re- 
sponsibilities. However, life held no sweeter joy than 
to have a day together in the old haunts, fishing, or 
hunting or planning for the planting pore elds. 

: His best days were spent 

as a pioneer. He was of 

Waltbrnewesse frontier. and he 
| loved it. 


pt 3 Ba 
sh 


ae 


He was but reason- 
ably successful as a 
farmer, yet wonderful- 
ly successful as a father. 
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A BLACK, BLACK POT 


‘The deep iron pot with three little legs, designed 
for tripod or cook-stove of a generation ago, was an 
essential part of the simple but substantial food pre- 
paring equipment of the plainsman’s home. 


Such a black utensil stood at the end of a settler’s 
home in ’80, on a day that a “character” of the little 
settlement came bounding past the pioneer’s home, 
a long knife in hand, in hot pursuit of a so-called 
attorney of those early days. The pursuer in spite 
of the general ugliness and unbecomingness of his 
mate insisted that the aforesaid attorney had been 
entirely too attentive to her. The latter’s dash past 
the house was in a frantic effort to reach the settler’s 
woodpile, to defend himself with the axe against the 
aggrieved husband with his long knife. The husband 
divined the intentions of the object of his pursuit, 
grasped the deep black pot, half filled with water, 
and hurled it as from a catapult with sure aim. It 
traveled in a graceful curve as a 
great shell without the loss of a 
drop of water until it landed be- 
tween the shoulders of the retreat- 
ing Lothario. 


Those settlements were not 
without their black, black pots, 


eternal triangle! 
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THANK YOU BABIES 


The homes of our neighborhood were few and 
not so far apart, but even then the poor old Stork at 
times was forced to walk, because his wings were too 
tired to flap! 


Civilization has its advantages of course, but the 
price of babies has been unduly influenced by the 
great onward march. Most everything has increased 
since those good old days, but a step-up from ““Thank 
you, Mrs. Bird” to $50.00 for Doctor, $25.00 for 
anaesthetist, $50.00 for hospital, $25.00 for labora- 
tory, and $7.50 for flowers, seems entirely out of line, 
and ought to be grounds for the organization of the 
“Ancient and Amalgamated Order of Unterrified 
Papas,” with the object of “more and better babies 
for less.” | 


A procedure that took us youngsters quite a long 


time to decipher was that of seeing some neighbor © 


man drive up to our house and confer with mother 
and father in low tones,—so low in fact that with 
our very best efforts we were able to gather only 
fragamentary phrases “expects to be sick,” “she’s that 
way, etc. Later, this same neighbor would reappear, 
often at most unusual hours, and mother almost with- 
out explanation and with speed amounting to haste, 
would get into the wagon and ride away with him. 
On return from trips of this kind she would report 
enthusiastically concerning Mrs. So and So’s fine new 
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baby! Another thing that was not easy for us to 
explain was mother’s frequent reference to some ordi- 
nary looking piece of humanity as “my baby.” This 
didn’t set well with us, nor did the household work 
which fell to us as we grew older, set well either. In 
fact revolution and rebellion surged in our little 
hearts. Childish feelings were of course inarticulate, 
but in the light of increased experience and knowl- 
edge I know now that Margaret Sanger’s philosophy 
was the thing we were secking. 


If all the savings by these pioneer parents 
through the “thank you” baby system on the 
basis of present day costs could have been deposited 
in savings banks at compound interest, the accumula- 
tions would be sufficient to retire all the mortgages 
upon Kansas land, hard surface the roads, and stabilize 
the world wheat market. 
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OLD COFFINHEAD 


““Old Coffinhead’’ main- 

tained her abode in a bunch of 
coarse, high grass on the “‘middle”’ 
of a more or less indistinct wagon 
road which twisted its way down 
“| the incline from the level divide 
“gal! to the creek valley below. 
— This wily old reptile estab- 
lished her home here for the period during which she 
was rearing her viperettes at the base of the tuft of 
grass in the abondoned hole of a gopher, prairie dog, 
or other small animal, there to strike forth at any 
passing animal, team or man with deadly intent, in 
the defense of her snakelets. 

Prince and Frank half trotted and half resisted 
the onward push of the wagon down the incline to 
this spot, when sudenly each horse jerked forward and 
outward as far as the traces would permit. It was well 
they did, for the vicious thrust of Coffinhead missed 
Prince by the narrowest margin. The sudden jetk of 
the wagon almost unseated the occupants, one of 
whom, however, caught a glimpse of the retreating 
form of the reptile as she slid into her place of safety. 

“Tf this snake is like the general run another hour 
will find her in the sun at the mouth of that hole,” re- 
marked father, after being apprised of what had hap- 
pened. So at the appointed time back we went to the 
spot on the dim, winding road marked by the high 
grass. The last fifteen or twenty steps were taken 
slowly and carefully so as not to disturb the slumbers 
of “Old Coffinhead.” A charge of shot raked the top 
of the hole at which the snake was coiled. A spade had 
been brought to dig dirt and tamp it securely into the 


mouth of the hole so the little snakes could not escape. 
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THRESHING MACHINE CANYON 


One of the earliest efforts to bring agricultural 
machinery from the east to the west resulted trag- 
ically and dramatically, when in what is now Trego 
County, Kansas, a band of hostile Indians attacked 
and killed members of the freighting caravan that 
was transporting a threshing machine across the plains 
over the Butterfield Trail. Sensing that the big ma- 
chine was another instrument to destroy their hunt- 
ing grounds, they attempted its destruction by push- 
ing it over the cliff into a tributary of the Smoky 
Hill river. The machine fell into a small stream, half 
sinking in the sandy bed where to this day some of 
the rusting parts remain a mute reminder of the 
tragic scene of that day. The story was passed on 
and on until the early settlers came to call the place 
“Threshing Machine Canyon.” 

During those earliest days, in the more remote 
settlements only the simplest machinery was.available. 
The sowing of the grain was accomplished through 
broadcasting by hand. Plowing was done by a wood- 
en beamed walking plow often pulled by oxen. Har- 
rowing was done with a hand-constructed harrow 
made by nailing together two beams into which teeth 
were inserted in the form of an “A” from which 
comes the name the “A” harrow. Harvesting was 
done with a sickle, scythe, or cradle; and the earliest 
threshing was accomplished by means of a flail or 
by the treading of horses or cattle. 
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THE PRAIRIE FIRE 


No form of disaster was more menacing and 
ofttimes more destructive to the settlers of early Kan- 
sas than the prairie fire. One of the first experienced 
by our people after the one told about in another 
place under the title, ““Who Started This Fire,” was 
a gigantic fire which originated at or near Fort Wal- 
lace and, driven by wind from the south and south- 
west, traveled entirely across Northwest Kansas and 
into Nebraska until its progress was stopped by the 
Republican River. The flames of this fire crept 
within a few feet of the sod house in which our fam- 
ily resided and burned around and almost over that 
of many others, for the reason that there was almost 
no plowed ground to check its progress. 


Another incident that stands out in the memory 
of the children of our family was a fire which ulti- 
mately covered perhaps fifteen sections of land. The 
first warning we had of the on-set of this fire was 
the appearance of the flames at a point less than one- 
half mile away from the farm buildings. As the 
demon made its appearance over the ridge and moved 
directly in line with our buildings, it was truly a 
frightful sight. Father and mother were at a funeral 
and were perhaps nine miles from home, with no 
means of travel faster than the ordinary team and 
lumber wagon. A neighbor woman, Mrs. Andy Mc- 
Dougal, saw the fire, understood our predicament, 
and came with the greatest possible haste about one- 
third of a mile to reach us before the onset of the fire. 
My brother and I had taken precautions of putting 
the small children at a point of safety on plowed land, 
and had built a backfire at a cattle path that crossed 
the most dangerous place of approach—a draw in 
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which there were high-standing weeds and grass. Our 
defense won. The two fires met perhaps five rods 
back of this path; flames shot twenty feet into the 
air, but the tremendous crackling and burning was 
followed by quiet and destruction of the fire. Mrs. 
McDougal’s arrival! at the proper time gave the con- 
fidence and stimulus necessary to meet this serious 
situation. 


SKATES AND CHRISTMAS 


In a moment of un- 
guarded generosity my father 
had half promised skates to 
myself and brother for 
Christmas. The family treas- 
ury was almost depleted—not 
so much more than usual, for 
the late eighties a state of 
more or less complete finan- 
cial brokenness was usual for 
the average farm family. Ours was no exception. 


Mother stood pat on the contention that “the 
boys must have their skates.” We listened with pain- 
ful alertness for the first sound of the lumber wagon 
returning from town late on Christmas eve—long - 


after dark. 


Industriously we had used shovels and brooms 
upon the creek to remove snow from a strip of ice 
sufficiently large for us to skate by lantern light until 
long past midnight. 


How genuine the enjoyment, how wonderful 
our skates and what a successful Christmas! 
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INDIAN SCARES. 


“We noticed deer, antelope, and other game run- 
ning toward the north during the latter part of Sep- 
tember of ’78, when Ella, John and I were hunting 
on the Driftwood” (in Rawlins County, Kansas), re- 
marked Grandma Bliss, ‘‘and we inferred that Indians 
were coming from the south. To avoid encounter 
with them we remained in the open hunting country 
for a few days longer. Upon return to our home near 
where Atwood now is, we found everything that was 
burnable destroyed, so it was well that we did remain 
a few days longer on the hunt, for the Cheyennes who 
were on the war-path had swept through Western 
Kansas, working death and destruction upon the de- 
fenseless.” 


Not so far from where Herndon, Kansas, now 
stands a mother and her son of twelve years, were as- 
sailed in their dug-out, during the raid. Finding the 
door securely barred, the redskins began to tear the 
dirt off the roof of the house; one inquisitive and 
over-enthusiastic buck swung down over the one- 
sash window to look in. The mother, crazed with 
fright, sought to restrain the boy from using the mus- 
ket, but in spite of her he drilled the Indian through 


and thus saved the day. The marauders seized their 


fallen companion, Indian fashion, and beat it! 


A marble shaft more than twenty-five feet high, 
at Oberlin, Kansas, carries upon its faces the names 
of more than twenty who fell in the vicinity of that 
place as victims of this raid. 
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This experience with the red men naturally put 
the settlers of the next few years in a hypersensitive 
state of mind with reference to this danger. During 
the autumn of ’81 word was passed around that sev- 
eral hundred Indians on the war path were in the re- 
gion where Colby now stands, headed north and tak- 


ing in a wide scope of territory east and west. This 


caused settlers to assemble in groups of four, five or 
ten families in a place to defend themselves against the 
watriors who were said to be on the way. After three 
or four days of waiting—no Indians having appeared 
—the settlers went back to their homes. There was 
also a second report some few days following. Neither 
of these had any real basis in fact. Currency for the 
report and the purpose of it seems to have the desire 
to rob and pilfer unmolested the farms of settlers who 
thus left their homes for defense. 
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A COWBOY DANCE 


Twice at most each year would the cattle men 
of the plains get back to civilization upon the occa- 
sion of their round-ups for the branding, sorting and 
counting of cattle. On these occasions they would 
invariably plan for at least one dance and perhaps 
several. These men of the range were hungry for the 
association of civilized society, therefore the effort to 
entertain in the friendliest possible fashion the men 
and women of the scattered settlements. The cow- 
boys’ dance was different in that nobody but cow- 
boys could participate in any way whatever in the 
expense; the best music obtainable was secured, and. 
supplies of candy, nuts and fruits were provided. At 
the dance in the home or trading post in which the 
entertainment would be carried on, a table was pro- 
vided upon which the belts and guns of the cowboy 
participants were left with the floor manager during 
the evening. Many of these men had come originally 
from homes of refinement, and they were therefore 
most accomplished hosts, vying with each other to 
add to the happiness and enjoyment of the occasion. 
In spite of all precautions to the contrary trouble 
sometimes would develop, for example—at Atwood a 
cowboy dance was planned to be held at the Couch 
Restaurant; some citizen who lived close by was 
thought to be at the point of death, therefore in the 
evening of the day set for the dance it was decided to 
call the event off, and several of the boys returned 
their ladies to their homes. ‘The individual for whom 
the dance had been called off hearing of the action, 
insisted that they proceed, and insisted to the point 
that it became evident he was going to be worried if 
his wish was not carried out, so the men who had gone 
to the country with their partners returned to find 
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the dance in full progress. It is said, and it is prob- 
ably true, that these disappointed ones repaired to a 
place where liquid refreshment and encouragement 
could be taken on, and then returned to the dance. 
One of them in a gruff voice asked a young Jady— 
the daughter of an early family—to assist him in a 
dance. The child scared, flustrated, and hesitant, 
finally refused; whereupon the cowbay, together 
with his Beene PP companions, began etal out 
the lights! It was said twenty-eight shots were fired 
—without intention of striking anybody, of course. 
Some of the bullets passed up through the ceiling and 
through beds in which people were sleeping. For- 
tunately no one was hurt. This was an unusual in- 
cident, but is illustrative of what could and did 
occasionally happen. 
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The *“tHome Place” 
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~GRASSOLENE 


Government reports place the number of buffalo 
that grazed the plains of Kansas in the early 70’s at 
many millions. One estimate mentioned an area be- 
tween Fort Supply and Fort Dodge placing the num- 


ber at more than ten million animals. Millions of 


tons of droppings that thus covered the prairies not 
only enriched the soil, but when dried by the wind 
and sun became fuel for the homesteaders of the late 
70’s and early 80’s. It was a common sight to see a 
large rick of buffalo chips as they were called, stacked 
at one end of the settler’s sod house. Much of the 
work of gathering was done by the women and chil- 
dren that is they would gather the buffalo chips into 
piles on the prairie where the homesteader could 
shovel them quickly into his wagon. Those settlers 
who lived along the streams where there was timber 
preferred wood to chips, but to those who settled the 
divide lands this form of fuel was really a God-send. 
Eastern relatives or cccasional visitors have been 
known to register a complaint by wrinkling up their 
noses, but not so with the regular dweller! Soda bis- 
cuits of heroic size baked in the oven of the old- 
fashioned stove, heated with grassolene, were quite as 
palatable and satisfying as if they had been baked 
with Doherty’s gas! 

It was said of the sod house that it was “‘cool in 
summer and warm in winter.” Regardless of how 
“warm” it might have been, heat was necessary, and 
in a region where coal could not be gotten, or gotten 
only with greatest difficulty, the lowly buffalo chip 
was welcomed as a splendid substitute. In many re- 


spects however, the firing of a stove during a raging 


blizzard was almost like firing a straw burner in the 
first threshing machine days. 
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“PLUMMING” 


“Frankie, you run over to Mrs. McDougal’s and 
tell her we have seventeen bushels of plums, and four 
bushels of grapes; and that we will drive by her place 
at three o’clock tomorrow morning; for her and Jim 
to be ready to go with us to Colby, and to have the 
fruit ready to load in.” Thus spoke mother, who to- 
gether with the younger children, had diligently 
gathered wild fruit along Beaver Creek and from 
some of the draws tributary to it. With Mrs. Mc- 
Dougal and her son, they would “splice teams” and 
drive to Colby, thirty miles distant, there to offer 
wild fruit for sale to the housewives of that town. 

The long trip in a lumber wagon, loaded with 
sacks and baskets and bags of plums and grapes, 
would require many hours. By starting at three 
o'clock in the morning, they could hope to reach their 
market by 1:00 to 1:30 p. m. Lunch was eaten en- 
route. The team was allowed to eat only upon ar- 
rival. If business was good, the entire supply would 
be disposed of by three of four o’clock, and by five 
o'clock the venders would be on their homeward 
way. , 
The return was slow, but if the sales had been 
good, hearts were light. The evening meal was also 
eaten in transit, and by changing about driving, short 
snatches of sleep could be caught. Far into the night 
the journey extended. At one, two or three o’clock 
the weary horses would deliver the merchants at their 
homes. Eighteen, twenty, or thirty dollars thus added 
to the family’s cash account, was most important. It 
was equivalent to the earnings of a man for a period 
of seven or eight weeks. It would pay the taxes, or it 
would outfit all the children for school with books 
or clothes. 
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CHILDREN’S DAY 


“All them decorations has got to come down, 
and right now, too,” announced Mrs. Karst. Her an- 
nouncement was made as she arrived late at the school 
house on Saturday preceding the day on which “Chil- 
. dren’s Day” was to be held, and as other ladies of the 
decorating committee were bustling about in an ef- 
fort to make the little old school room look like a 
flower show for the events of the next day. Boys and 
gilrs from miles around had been trained to speak 
pieces, sing songs and chant choruses, while Reverend 
Clark from Norton was to preach. 

The regular choir had trained for special music. 
All the local community would come in its gayest 
colors and its floweriest hats, because Children’s Day 
was the Frontier’s spring festival. The mothers and 
fathers, if you please, at times forgot the children’s 
proprietary interest in the day in their enthusiastic 
consideration of the affair between the older McDan- 
iel’s girl and the Smith’s second son; how Earl had 
invited, and had actually taken Edith home from 
church last Wednesday night, and how Dick Thorne 
had “blowed hisself”? for a new buggy, which young 
Clyde was driving a good bit—in fact too much for 
his own good. 

The decorations didn’t come down right now, 
nor at all, for little Mary Clevenger, whom no one 
had ever before suspected of spirit, had ‘“‘furred” right 


up, at Mrs. Karst’s outburst, and told the assertive but — 


tardy would-be-leader that the decorations. had been 
put there with great effort and with plenty of artis- 
tic consideration; and further, if insistence upon re- 
moval of them were not withdrawn, decorations 
would be needed for more than the school house. This 
motion carried unanimously. 
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\ KING OF SINNERS 


Far be it from me to criticize in word or thought 
unfavorably the religious practices of any, therefore, 
what is here recorded. is because it belongs to a truth- 
ful presentation of happenings that were more or less 
typical. 


At a protracted meeting which had progressed 


into the third week, and at which there was a great - 


deal of “innerst”’ being shown, a splendid specimen of 

manhood, a clear-eyed youngster of the plains, rose 
to say, and almost shouted it: “Brethern, [ am a deep 
sinner, I have disgraced the church by going to a 
dance, where I danced, too; I know it was wrong, I 
am the worst kind of a sinner, J am the King of Sin- 
ners; I want forgiveness, and J ask—” “No, you 
are not the King of Sinners, because,” shouted another 
penitent, “I am the King of sinners. I not only at- 
tended these damnable dances and danced at them, 
but I have drunk from Jim Clenahan’s bottle.” No 
award of Kingship was made because at this point 
both men sank to their seats in deep contrition. The 
wife of the married penitent caressed him, and whis- 
pered words of encouragement to him. 


Another striking incident came out when Art 
Seaman, who owned and operated one of the earliest 
threshing machines in the community, testified con- 
cerning his own weakness against the assaults of Satan 
in the form of tobacco and whiskey. One need not be 
a social expert to know that where men work in gangs 
tobacco and whiskey are likely to “work in.” Art 
would start the threshing season with the best inten- 
tions, and would persist bravely for a few days, but 
generally not later than the first week his wife would 
find him sneaking a smoke in the barn, she was also 
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sure to “smell it on his breath.” Bad companions! 
Bad conditions! After taking the first step, he was 
led to frequent indulgence, he not only smoked and 
chewed tobacco, but even drank. He was a bashful 
man, and could scarcely stand as during the testi- 
monial period of church he rose to explain. He rose 
haltingly, and in a voice that was almost a whisper 
he started, “Brothers—Brothers and—Brothers and 
sis—Brothers and sisters, when I get religion it just 
knocks the tobacco right out of me,” and as he got to 
the last words, his voice had risen almost to a shriek! 
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YES, WE SHALL.GATHER AT THE RIVER 


“Some goes under the water and comes out again 
with no agony, ner sneezin’ at all, and then some 
skeers and strangles a heap,” remarked Aunt Debbie, 
the wife of Reverend Jeems, when the people of the 
community. assembled on the bank of the creek at a 
dam where seven or eight penitents were to be bap- 
tized by “going down” into the water. The congre- 
gation sang ““Wash Me in the Blood of the Lamb,” 
“Throw Out the Lifeline” and “Let Me in the Life- 
boat”; Reverend Jeems spoke a word of prayer, and 
the novices were baptized. 


One by one, they stepped forward into the pond 
to a point where the minister stood in four feet of 
water. He, with one hand at the back of the head, 
his other hand upon the shoulder of the neophyte 
would gently recline him or her until entirely beneath 
the surface, at the same time repeating the words of 
the sacrament. Some did come through with littie 
or no agony, while some strangled and choked terribly 
—Aunt Debbie, as she was affectionately known, 
would meet them, shake the hand of all, and plant a 
resounding kiss on the mouths of children and women 
as they came dripping from the waters. The newly 
made Christians were hurried to places of warmth 
and into dry clothing. 


Whether a person so baptized could or would 
catch cold or suffer physical discomfort regardless of 
the weather, was a proper question for long and 
heated discussion over a period of weeks, following a 
baptizing; while the question of immersion, pouring 
or sprinkling was one open for argument, not only at 
such time but during all the year. 
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CHURCHES 


It was the writer’s privilege to attend divine serv- 
ice in a small western town recently, in which the 
church is a wooden structure, perhaps 20x36 feet. 


Everything within indicated cleanliness, sim- 
plicity and sincerity. Attendance carried the spirit 
back to the days when the only churches were those 
small wocden, simply appointed structures that the 
pioneers strove so hard to provide as places of wor- 
ship. 


There were the simple benches, the curtained 
sacristy and confessional, the stmple wooden altar with 
golden trimming, the flower-filled vases at the Epistle 
with trimming, the flower-filled vases at the Epistle 
side, a small, but good reproduction of ‘The Last 
Supper,” the plain altar railing with its laced cloth— 
the beautiful linen altar cloth and the simple chalice 


—and the Mass begun: “I shall go to the altar of God, 


to the God who giveth joy to my youth.” 


Even before securing the first modest places of 
worship, non-Catholic groups used the earliest school 
houses or in some instances used one of the larger 
homes of the community after which through better 
and larger organization their first churches were built 
to be replaced later with larger and more imposing 
structures. 
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The father of the family had been heard to re- 
mark that he belonged to the “Big White Church,” 
by which he meant—no church. The mother had 
been noncommittal. 

With their family of six they were settlers of 
only a few weeks in the new land, when childbirth 
claimed the mother. No minister of any faith was 
obtainable. Neighbors planned the prayers and the 
hymns. A lady, the wife of a pioneer, possessed a 
good voice, led two or three of the old time hymns; 
the Lord’s Prayer was recited, and a new cemetery 
was started. 


a ‘ 


Philip Purcell’s lonely bachelor existence was 
entirely of the time and in keeping with “a way of 
living’—pioneering. The manner of his tragic death 
in those early years was as much in place and seemed 
as natural as his life had been hard and lonely—the 
kick of a wicked horse. 

Philip, “Old Phil,” as the pioneers referred to 
him, had left Ireland as a boy, a staunch member of 
the Catholic church. His adherence had been as con- 
sistent as limitations of frontier life would permit. 
No priest was there to officiate, so he was buried in 
the “German Settlement Cemetery” with a fellow 
churchman leading the prayers for the dead, his non- 
Catholic friends joined in the “Our Father.” 
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THE ITINERANT PREACHER 


“Now TIl give $5.00 and you give the same 
amount to head this subscription list”? said my father 
to George McDougal, whose father-in-law James 
Stark, an itinerant preacher of the United Brethren 
faith, whose team had been killed by lightning, and it 
was a subscription to buy a new team that my father 
spoke, saying further “I'll carry the list and see the 
people, because they surely can’t turn down a Cath- 
olic asking donations for a Protestant minister.”’ Thus 
it was the list was begun. Response to it was generous 
for those days. None of the subscriptions however, 
from either town or country people, were higher than 
the donation given by Mr. McDougal, in fact most of 
them ran under two dollars, but sufficient was se- 
cured to buy the team. 


Reverend Stark was typical of the 1tinerant min- 
ister of those days. He and his wife traveled by team 
and wagon, driving from settlement to settlement, 
now at Brewster, now at Esbon, and then at Beaver 
Valley, and so on to each settlement, there to conduct 
religious exercises in school house, private home, or 
church, as the case might be. 


It was the custom of the country and the people 
to entertain the visiting preacher and his wife in their 
homes. Reverend Stark was the father-in-law of our 
good friend George McDougal, so thus it came about 
that he and his good wife were always invited and 
always welcome to our house upon visits to the com- 
munity. Whether the tendency thus to entertain 
ministers came from entertainment of this particular 
friend cannot be said, but all itinerant preachers were 
welcome at all times, and many came to be regular 
visitors in our home. 
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SWIFT’S GHOST 


Swift, an aged sheepman, disappeared myste- 
riously from Atwood soon after having come into 
possession of a sum of money ($7,000) through sale 
of sheep, considered a large amount in the late seven- 
ties or the early eighties. Rumor had it that the old 
man had been killed and the body thrown into a . 
well one-hundred-fifty feet deep. Sketchy, incom- 
plete and indefinite references persisted through the 
years. 


Active imagination of youth, coupled with a 
flair for the mysterious, enabled one observer to con- 
nect with Swift’s shade. Late twilight was the best 
hour; and patchy, half-shaded areas under the wide 
spreading cottonwood trees of Beaver Creek were the 
most favorable places to get into accord with the spirit 
to discern its form and to understand its language. 


“J am the spirit of Swift whose body they 
maimed and threw into a well. They wanted my 
money! My money, I say! My money, do you hear? 
Weli, they got it! They got it—and all that goes 
with it. Damn ’em. I worked for it and planned 
for it; they wasted it, and they’re fighting over what’s 
left. Curse ’em! May they choke on that dirty 
money. I labored for it; they murdered for it—and 
to what end? Vo what end I ask? That they might 
add gluttony, and drunkenness and fornication and 
adultery to their shriveled souls. The devil brands 
them with syphilis, and dementia, and hatred, and 
failure—how I rejoice! Full satisfaction will come 
when old Lucifer rides them off to Hell! To Hell! 
To everlasting Hell! I say. Do you hear? To Hell 
with ’°em! And all because of money, my money! 
everybody’s money! Nobody’s money.” 
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THE PIONEER WAY 


*“Son, oh, son, come quickly! My arm is broken,” 
called a mother. A misstep and a fall in the dark, 
impact of elbow against a large flat stone was the 
cause. Examination at the kitchen lamp showed a 
protruding radius resulting from a dislocated elbow. 


A courier was dispatched by horse—ten miles 
for medical help. The father and son set about what 
might be done to better things. Swelling was rapid— 
the pain excrutiating. Through more or less deft 
manipulation, and pressure by the father—“snap” 
went the bone back into place. The mother fainted-— 
revived to find the dislocation reduced—and the doc- 
tor not yet notified. 


THE COUNTRY FIDDLER 


The country fiddler seems to have appeared in 
the West coincident with the coming of the pioneer. 
The fiddle was an instrument that was easily carried 
from place to place, toted in the words of the Mis- 
sourian, and in these good old days the lack of writ- 
ten music was not a serious handicap because these 
followers of Stradavarius operated their instruments 
“by ear.” ‘Their repertoire was suréyto include: “Pop 
Goes the Weasel,” “Over the Wades’ “Old Zip 
Coon,” “I Am a Wild Indian,” “When fohnny Comes 
Marching Home,” “The Girl I Left Behind Me,” 
“Buffalo Girls,” “Soldier Boy,” “The Irish Washer- 
woman” and “Turkey in the Straw.” One of the ad- 
vantages of the fiddle orchestra was that there was 
but one individual in it and it was not difficult to 
assemble. 
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Those born on the plains of Kansas didn’t gen- 
erally feel the absence of trees nor the lack of their 
advantages, but how strange it must have seemed to 
our fathers who came from the tree covered hills and 
valleys of the east to the unbroken expanses of Kan- 
sas! 


How strangely different the few trees that were! 
No groves! The trees ranged themselves like be- 
leagured forces in most sheltered entrenchments 
offered by nature for protection against fire, and 
drought, and wind. Then there were the few scout- 
like trees. Now like leaders of men! More adven- 
turous and more fearless and more sturdy than the 
others. Alone they crept from the sheltered places 
and edged their way outward and upward to the very 
brink of the plain to peer unseen across its grassy 
expanse. 


These sentinel-like trees each constitutes a living 
story of fearless fighting, of sturdy resistance. The 
plains tree typifies the scoutman of the plains, the 
sentinel of the tribe: the wind-blown and twisted and 
disheveled beard, the stout and sturdy and resistant 
limbs, the low and powerful and fortified stature, and 
the knotted, gnarled and thickened joints. Like the 
scout—determined and strong and persistent, but 
also like hitn—gentle, protecting and benign. 
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MATCHING WITS 


“We have caught the old 
rascal,” said John Blass as we 
walked toward his trap on 
our way to school. “Can’t 
you hear the clanking of the 
, chain?” This was long before 
we came within sight of the trap. Gapeined ears 
failed to record the important “‘clank” until this trap- 
per-boy called particular attention to it. Sure enough 
there was the clank! clank!, and sure enough there 
was the coyote, jumping frantically about as we came 
over the hill into full sight. 

“You think you are sharp-witted old boy, don’t 
you? But my trap was too fast for you. And it was 
hidden too well,” remarked John to himself and to 
the coyote. The captured beast slunk low and as far 
from us as the chain would permit. His grayish, 
slightly phosphorescent eyes were upon us. Swish! a 
stone shot from the young trapper’s hand, fair upon 
the coyote’s head. One was enough. Its effect was as 
deadly as the bullet from a rifle. 

Skinning was the work of minutes. The bait, a 
dead calf, we dragged to another location, “for,” 
explained the wise youngster, “further trial at this 
place would be no good, because of the coyote’s smart- 
ness.” Two stakes were used with a wire on which the 
trap ring might “run,” because if fastened to a single 
pin, the jerk of the captured wolf would be too solid 
and would break the chain or loosen a single stake. 

All wires, chains, and the traps were buried in 
little depressions SPT We big knife. Buffalo grass 
was gathered and strewn lightly over all, so that the 
whole covering looked alike. Thus it was that prepara- 
tions were made for catching the next coyote, whose 
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pelt would form part of the young trapper’s next 
shipment of furs to St. Louis or to Chicago. “If we 
only had a little asofoetida to rub on a stick it would 
kill our scent,” said the young plainsman, as we hur- 
ried away to the neighborhood school, held in the 
extra room of a settler’s home. 


Skinning Knife 


THE STAGE COACH 


Development of towns and business points in a 
new land brought the need of transportation and 
frequeunt communication between them. This need 
was first satisfied by the stage, and the stage driver. 


The drivers of these early stages were “charac- 
ters.” A crooked leg, a withered arm, or some other 
deformity which incapacitated for active, hard man- 
ual labor frequently characterized him. These early 
stages were of the heavy-spring-wagon type, some- 
times with, sometimes without, a canvas cover. 


It is not known that there was any special rea- 
son, but the buckskin horse, or the mouse colored 
horse, or the bad horse, seems to have gravitated to 
the business of carrying the mail or express. At any 
rate, the power-system of the early stage frequently 
consisted of at least one buckskin horse, sometimes 
two, not infrequently a “watch-eye.” 


The typical stage driver was almost invariably 
well loaded with gossip, if not with mail and express. 
The original type has vanished—vanished as has the 
livery stable—replaced by the automobile and the 
bus. The true stage driver was a character who ren- 
dered a service to the business of pioneer Kansas. 
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SPELLING AND CIPHERING CONTESTS 


“The one of you leaders who guesses nearest to 
the number of the page of the book, at which my 
finger is, will get first choice of spellers in this con- 
test,” announced the teacher to the appointed leaders 
for a spelling contest at the Middle-Divide School, in 
which pupils from four country districts were con- 
tending for honors. 


Charles Brown, the leader of the North-siders 
won at page-guessing. Without hesitation he chose 
Anna Hill. Nellie Robertson, leader of the South- 
siders, selected Vern Hudgins. Then back and forth, 
from side to side, went the choices until all were se- 
lected who were to participate. The school-room, in 
which a roaring stove stood in the middle, was crowd- 
ed to capacity; the leaders stood on either side of the 
wall, and arranged their lines of spellers down either 
side of the house. All contestants stood until retired 
by failure to spell correctly the word pronounced. A 
state of suppressed excitement prevailed as the first 
words were pronounced and spelled by the contest- 
ants. However, as one or two rounds were made, 
everyone settled down as in a drawn battle, in which 
the members were retired from each line, rather rap- 
idly until perhaps only three or four of the best spell- 
ers remained on each side. The teacher pronounced 
clearly, insisting on one fair, clear trial for éach. This 
phase of the struggle would occasionally continue for 


an hour until all of the contestants, save one—the 
victor, were retired. 


Ciphering contests developed more excitement 
than the spelling because in this there was an oppor- 
tunity for much physical demonstration as well as 
vocal. Jack Gibson would invariably insist on read- 
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ing his result even before a third of it was on the 
board, which reading not only confused his adversary, 
but was a course which led to excitement generally, 
and to more or less decided discussion between the 
two camps. 


Spelling bouts may have had much more educa- 
tional advantage than the ciphering contests, but the 
latter provided physical activity which added some- 
thing of an athletic setting for this indoor sport. The 
spelling school of those early schools answered a social 
need in providing one more place for lonesome peo- 
ple to go. | 
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“SODY BISCUITS” 


“Mrs. Bird, my mamma sent me to borry some 
sody to make biscuits for breakfast,” said a neighbor 
lad at our door early one morning. A goodly number 


of the pioneers came from sections of the country ~ 


where they were accustomed to hot breads, and those 
who came from the north and northeast, because the 
trip required so much time in reaching the lands of 
their homesteads, became committed to “sody bis- 
cuits” and pancakes. By and large the soda biscuit, 
with salt pork, pork grease and flour gravy, whether 
with or without milk, with some form of game meat 
to vary the program, constituted the bill of fare. 
Butter was optional but unnecessary if flour or milk 
gravy well seasoned with black pepper was provided. 
The Missouri neighbors brought with them sorghum 
in barrels and half barrels, and they almost imme- 
diately began the cultivation of amber cane from 
which to manufacture more sorghum. In those homes 
the order was biscuits and sorghum, not losing sight 
of the gravy, however, nor the salt pork. The extent 
to which vegetables were used depended upon the 
success of the gardens, and ability to purchase them 
from the trading posts. 


Canned fruit was procured in sparing amounts 
and the cans were opened by putting live coals on the 
end which carried the soldered circle of tin, which 
was thus loosened and saved in order to use with the 
container later on. After more than forty years I 
can reconstruct the smell of embers on tin cans! 
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Game played an important part in the plainsman’s 
bill of fare these first years. At this early date dieti- 
tians hadn’t directed their edicts against the frolic- 
some pancake, so it too held an important place in the 
cereal ration of the makers of Kansas. Most men, 
when left to shift for themselves, preferred to prepare 
the “golden browns” rather than biscuits. Confirmed 
bachelors almost always selected the pancake as the 
family crest, and almost always developed a “spit- 
ball” technique, by which the pancake could be 
turned without the use of spatula, bowie knife or 
trowel. This consisted in taking the skillet with the 
pancake well done on one side, and with a quick, 
upward thrust of the frying-pan, throw the cake into 
the air with a motion which gave it a whirling top-to- 
bottom motion, after a half turn it was recovered in 
the pan. This saved time, the use of utensils, and 
added a new art to the accomplishments of the 
pioneer. 
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A One-Horse Sorghum Mill 
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LONE EAGLES | 

Statistics show that fifty years ago in the United 
States only a very few persons per thousand had col- 
lege educations, and no doubt a larger proportion of 
those were to be found in cities than would not be 
true. The influx of homesteaders to Kansas brought 
people from north, east and south, resulting in many 
strange combinations. An outstanding one in our 
own community was a gentleman of splendid phy- 
sique, of military training, evidenced in his carriage 
and erect posture, college educated, with emphasis on 
the classics, and reputed to be possessed of more than 
$10,000 in money and securities, which according to 
the standards of that day, was sufficient to classify - 
him as a wealthy man. With his family he took land, » 
and his daughters as they reached their majority also 
exercised their right to acquire land. The new coun- 
try had an effective system of smoothing out rank, 
established on the basis of wealth by having every- 
body go broke together. College educations, refined 
and cultured manners and the desire for books, maga- 
zines and learning, fortunately could not thus be 
taken away. So it was that during the more than 
thirty years this patrician, Mr. Palmer, lived among 
us, much misunderstood and much misunderstand- 
ing, but always a gentleman. It was from his library 
many a magazine and good book found its way into 
our early home to be read and reread by information- 
hungry youngsters. 

As a lad it fell to my lot to work for and with 
Mr. Palmer in his fields. He it was who taught me, 
as we worked together, some of the rudiments of 
English grammar, and he it was who first out of a. 
clear sky asked me “What college do you expect to 
attend John?” Since even the hope of college seemed 
so far off, I was at a loss to answer. 
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DEER HUNTING 


“Get your team around here,” exclaimed young 
Doolittle, as he returned from an expedition into Sand 
Draw in search of deer. Horses and wagons were 
soon provided, and driven to the point where the 
game lay. 


Young Doolittle, who had come from a settled 
section in lowa to try his luck in the new land, ran 
strongly to the pleasures of hunting. It was a shot 
from his Winchester that morning that had slain not 
only a beautiful buck, but the doe, which the hunter 
did not see behind the buck. Naturally, it was an oc- 
casion for a great deal of excitement and rejoicing, 
especially since he had already spent several days of 
fruitless effort. 


The two skins were tanned and made into buck- 
skins, and thus provided a blouse and breeches for the 
young hunter. 


Two buffalo were seen grazing quietly not three 
hundred yards from our sod house one morning in the 
spring of eighty. Antelope and wild turkey were not 
uncommon at that time. 
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CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS 


“Say, Ben, IJ want you to go with me next Mon- 
day to that place on the Middle Beaver where there 
are cedars growing along that ledge of rock west of 
Atwood, to get a tree for our Christmas entertain- 
- ment,” remarked Levi Stark to his friend. As a re- 
sult a cedar tree occupied a place in the corner of the 
Beaver Valley school house. 

Celebration of Christmas in the early days was 
an outstanding event in the community, for to this 
gathering came all the families. Boys and girls were 
trained to participate in the program, consisting of 
recitations, songs and pantomines, and from the deco- 
rated tree popcorn and sweets were distributed to 
men, women and anxious children. This work was 
carried forth by an individual who was supposed to be 
funny (but frequently wasn’t) in the person of 
Santa Claus, made up for the occasion, whose ap- 
pearance caused the children’s eyes to open wide. 

The gifts of those occasions would today appear 
strange. In the first place they were necessities, 
Pine than luxuries; knitted mittens and stockings 
for the children, for the men knitted scarfs, gingham 
aprons with elaborately cross-stitched pockets and 
hems for the women; occasionally even live fowls for 
the Christmas dinner, a goose, a duck, or a rooster. 
Such communities would not be typical if they did 
not have at least one family, and sometimes more, with 
the disposition to “show off” to the extent of great 
bolts of cloth, large rolls of cotton batting for com- 
forters and other supplies were wrapped in sacks and 
packages to be handed out by the good natured Santa 
Claus, who distributed the gifts with a great deal of | 
chaffing and raillery. Often among the gifts were 
to create fun at the expense of: some bashful bachelor. 
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SNAKE STORIES 


No more nerve-exhausting out-door sport can 
be imagined than that of digging rattlesnakes from 
their retreats. The usual course of the rattlesnake, 
when he is coiled near his hole in a prairie dog town, 
or other retreat, is to sound a warning, strike if in 
close quarters and dash to a place of hiding if such a 
place be near. 


Too many have found to their sorrow that an- 
other custom of this snake is to coil, with its head just 
within the entrance of the hole, drawing the rest of 
its body into the retreat and coiling as it is thus drawn 
in. If a spade be at hand the blade may be driven at 
a point back of the place where the fighter is coiled. 
Removal of a single spadeful of sod brings forth the 
snake, which naturally comes out in fighting trim, 
but can be killed easily. The actual killing of a rat- 
tlesnake is not diffifult; a stroke of the buggy whip, 
whip lash or quirt across the back of the neck of the 
average rattler will put him out of commission. How- 
ever, the digger must exercise speed! 


Exciting and dangerous as this course was, it 
was part of the policy of many of the pioneers be- | 
cause of a desire to eradicate their holdings of every 
possible “‘sidewinder.” 


An experience which so impressed itself upon 
the family as to result in frequent recounting was 


that of having a largé diamond-back rattler crawl 


into the house, through an open door at night, dur- 
ing the time the occupant of the room had gone to 
look after a sick saddle pony. When he returned he 
was stopped by the noisy warning of the snake. The 
getting of a match from over the stove in an adjoin- 
ing room, into which an open door led, was made 
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dangerous by the fact that when the snake stopped 
rattling no one could guess at what point in either 
room he would next show up. However, a light re- 
vealed the snake, which was coiled under a table in 
the room in which he had first sounded his warning. 
His gleaming eyes indicated readiness for battle. 


LITERARY 


A social development of the pioneer community 
was the country literary society or “literary,” as more 
generally termed. This was a weekly gathering of 
young and old from one or from several communi- 
ties. The season begun in early autumn and contin- 
ued to the following spring. The purpose was self- 
improvement through individual and collective lit- 
erary activity. A regular order of business was 
mapped out each year. This usually provided for 
two activity periods; a before-recess period in which 
recitations, singing, dialogs, and amateur plays were 
given, then a recess period, followed by and given 
over to formal debate,.with chosen leaders and judges. 
The younger set were little interested in the debate 
feature so in many communities the debate was sched- 
uld for the first section of the evening, in order to 
hold the youngsters in line. The good road, the auto- 
mobile, the village picture show, together with con- 
solidated schools and city churches, introduced a new 
order which eliminated many activities of the coun- 
try school—among them the “‘literary.” 
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OLD PHIL 


Purcell came with the first seekers for homes 
to the prairies of Northwest Kansas. He and his dug- 
out were part and parcel of the prairies. Years of 
bachelordom evidenced itself in besooted clothes, 
shaggy, uncombed hair, and grizzled whiskers. An 
ugly horseshoe scar further accentuated a none too 
comely physiognomy. But the heart. One may never 
be sure of exteriors! A distressed and lost home- 
seeker, with dependents, sighted Purcell and his part- 
ner as they, too, were seeking locations. Purcell’s 
sympathetic interest was immediate and genuine in 
behalf of the lost homeseeker. His partner argued 
against division of food on the plea of self-protection; 
but the grizzled old bachelor insisted to the point of 
separation from his partner; and to the point of 
dividing his last ten dollars and his meager supply of 
bacon and flour with the fellow creature in distress. 
One can never be sure about the heart! 
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